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HOUSES OF COLONIAL MARYLAN D 


No WHERE is the spirit of our Colonial past bet- 
ter preserved than in the Tidewater country of Mary- 
land and Virginia. A good life was lived and traditions 
of urbanity and hospitality wove themselves in the fabric 
of its buildings. Time has dealt gently with this district 
and apart from a mellowness that comes with age there 
has been no great change with the passing of several 
centuries. There is still a gracious spirit hovering over 
the broad waters of the Chesapeake and its estuaries 
and many a scene does not vary the least from the same 
scene when the fine brick residence whose gardens sloped 
in lovely terraces down to the river’s edge was new and 
a bustling centre of prosperous enterprise. The pros- 
perity has gone, it is true, but in its place is a simple 
dignity and brooding retrospect. 

What constitutes the charm of our old buildings it is 
not difficult to say. First comes simplicity. Almost all 
our early houses are simple, even the finest are little 
more than glorified farmhouses and each and every house 
is eloquent of the kind of life it houses,—which 1s fit- 
ness or appropriateness. The materials are native, well 
understood, which means honesty and a certain frank 
courage. A sense of site contributes, for it is rare that 
the physical features of the landscape are not incorpo- 
rated, and garden features often extend widely, achiev- 
ing a happy marriage of house to land which in Archi- 
tecture is very near to contentment. . 

The traditions the early settlers to Maryland brought 
with them from England, the climate, and the ways of 
Colonial life all conspired to the ends we illustrate. The 
settler frequently lived the life of a landed proprietor 
in almost feudal conditions of authority. Land was abun- 
dant and he nearly always, unlike his contemporary in 
New England, built in the country, away from towns. 
The natural functions of his household determined the 
plan of his house. The large central house was designed 
for his immediate household. Servants were plentiful 
and undoubtedly gay, and noisy, after their kind. What 
more fitting than that they and their duties be some- 
what away from the family, housed in a wing. The 
Maryland settler was familiar, by formal education, 
with the classics and liked symmetry and balance. A 
wing corresponding to the service quarters balanced the 
composition and accommodated the business of the 
proprietor and often a school. Here he met his stew- 
ard, and his dependents’ children received their educa- 
tion. In Virginia these three departments of the house- 
hold were usually housed in three independent buildings. 
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In Maryland the climate made it convenient to connect 
the three elements of the architectural composition with 
covered passage ways. And this is the Genesis of the 
typical Maryland Colonial plan—her first contribution 
to Colonial Architecture. 

The Brice House in Annapolis illustrates this com- 
posite plan. (See pages 154-156, Volume XV, Number 6 
of THE Monocrapu Series.) Today it is situated on one 
of the narrow streets of the town but it is said that in 
the days of its glory the gardens fell to the river. It was 
the wedding gift of Thomas Jennings to Juliana Jen- 
nings and Col. James Brice in 1745. Quite recently the 
Baltimore Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects was asked by a local newspaper to select the finest 
residence in the State. Although somewhat reluctant to 
narrow the selection to one, a vote was taken and the 
Brice House won first, but not undisputed, place. The 
result was a surprise and leads one to examine that 
quality of the house which entitles it to such distinc- 
tion. It is now situated on a street so narrow it is almost 
impossible to appreciate the mass which is its most dis- 
tinguished feature. Few can realize that the height of 
the building from the eaves to the ridge of the roof is 
almost as great as the height from the eaves to the first 
floor line. With its great central house and the two 
wings much lower, set at right angles, and connected 
by low covered passages, it is the finest expression of the 
distinctive Maryland plan. The fagade of the main house 
is laid entirely in headers and not the usual Flemish 
bond seen in the wings. The writer ventures the criti- 
cism that the Palladian window in the second story is 
needlessly complicated and too crowded and, with its 
relieving arch cut by the cornice, is poorly composed. 
But withal, with its great height, beautiful fenistration 
and towering gable chimneys it remains one of the most 
effective of all Colonial houses,—a monument to some 
past designer of more than average taste and imagina- 
tion. 

The interior details are especially good. The wall pan- 
els and cornices are of plaster, the trims, chair rails and 
mantels of wood with carved ornamentation. The man- 
tel brackets show most spirited carving but unfortu- 
nately the fire openings have been filled in inside the 


original marble facing with recent brick work. The mo- 


dillioned cornice suggests an origin in the ornamental 
interiors of the Palazzo Massimi. The house is now the 
property of St. John’s College and reasonably assured 
of a protected future of usefulness and inspiration. 
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Although the first settlement in Maryland was on the 
penninsula between the Potomac River and the Chesa- 
peake Bay in what is now St. Mary’s County, the set- 
tlements very early spread out to the north following 
the rivers and Bay. Calvert County, the penninsula 
between the Patuxent River and the Bay, was settled 
only a few years later. Then followed in quick succes- 
sion Prince George, Anne Arundel and Charles County, 
all south of Baltimore. Throughout this period the wa- 
terways were the highways and practically all of the 
important houses were located in direct reference to 
the water. 

An exception to this rule is the house near upper 
Marlboro in Prince George County, built by the Cal- 
vert Family—the Lords Proprietors of the Colony; as 
a Hunting Lodge. It is variously known as Mt. Airy or 
The Dower House. The original house is quite small 
and although it lacks the advantages of a water view, 
it has the favorite terraces sloping rather suddenly to 
the farm lands beyond. It is a simple one story brick 
structure with a second story in a gambrel roof. The 
central and taller portion is flanked by two lower wings. 
The fagade of the main building like the Brice House 
is built entirely of headers. There is the local tradi- 
tion that the design is one of the first ever made by 
Christopher Wrenn, when he was a boy but 14 years 
old. It is said he was recommended to Lord Baltimore 
on one of Baltimore’s visits to London andwas given 
by him the problem of designing for him, on his 
estate in Maryland, a hunting lodge. In proof of the 
tradition one’s attention is called to the varying size of 
all doors and windows, but one fails to see why this 
should be attributed to inexperienced genius rather 
than inexperienced workmen or even time itself. The 
building is now much larger than the original Hunting 
Lodge, although almost all of very early origin, but un- 
fortunately suffers greatly from neglect and a far from 
discriminating and wise restoration. The old place, one 
of the houses of the First of Maryland Colonial Fami- 
lies, deserves a better fate. One of the most pleasing 
features is the skillful junction of the two gambrel roofs. 
The lines are not parallel and the lower gambrel end is 
cut at the gable end in an unusual fashion. The small 
and very few dormers (or dormants, sleeping windows, 
as they are sometimes called by local carpenters) add 
character to the exterior but certainly not great com- 
fort to the interior. ont 

Surprising as it is to many not familiar with the houses 
of Maryland, the interiors of the large proportion of the 
houses, inspite of the small sizeof many of them, are often 
quite architectural. Some of the smallest houses boast 
at least one paneled room; where the detailing shows 
unmistakable evidences of the handicraft of workmen 
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trained in old world traditions. Such a house is Elton- 
head Manor House, built about 1690, which although 
it contained but six rooms, one of them is wainscoted 
from floor to ceiling, and shows a dentiled chairrail and 
cornice and a charming mantel of marked Queen Anne 
character. This room is now a part of the permanent 
collection of the Baltimore Art Museum. 

Southern Maryland shows many more modest vari- 
ations in wood of the traditional brick residence. These 
have the simple gable roof or gambrel with small and 
very few dormers. A characteristic trick of the chim- 
neys is shown in Eltonhead. After the last fireplace, the 
chimney loses all contact with the house and rises in 
free and solitary height, eloquent of the early settlers 
fear of fire. These houses in early days were not painted, 
but after the Civil War, according to tradition, white- 
wash came into universal use as a method of cleaning 
up. Now these little white houses, usually inhabited by 
negroes, set back under old trees, have a rare charm 
and simple appeal, they are seldom but one room deep 
but often they extend in length, in varying heights, to 
five or six rooms. 

Far from the houses already discussed and their soci- 
ally homogeneous neighborhood, in Libertytown near 
Frederick in Western Maryland, is the charming old 
city residence, built by Abraham Jones about 1798. The 
house is now in the possession of Miss Sappington. 
(Plate CLIV-CLVI.) In character and detail it strong- 
ly suggests the houses of Alexandria, Virginia. The ex- 
terior bespeaks generous rooms and a gracious living, 
although the entrance door seems too narrow for its 
height and the iron rails are obviously a later addition. 
The interior stair spandrel shows an unusual radiating 
panel design and the newel seems one hundred years 
late, but examination fails to reveal any indication of 
its having been added. 

All these houses are imbued with something of the 
same spirit and share a common quiet and modest dig- 
nity. They are of the very essence of old Maryland and 
silent reminders of the days and men that are gone. 
Those men—racy, hospitable, generous, alike in spirit 
and interests, proud, devoted to the good things of this 
world, built all of these qualities into their homes and un- 
doubtedly agreed with Sir Henry Wotten in 1624 that:— 

“Every man's proper Mansion House and Home, being 

the Theatre of his Hospitality, the Seat of his self Frui- 

tion, the comfortablest part of his own Life, the Noblest 
of his sons Inheritance, a kind of private Princedom; 
may, to the possessor thereof be an Epitomy of the whole 
World; may well deserve by these Attributes, according 
to the degree of the Master, to be decently and delight- 
fully adorned.” 

Joun H. Scarrr 
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THE DOWER HOUSE, NEAR MARLBORO, PRINCE GEORGE COUNTY, MARYLAND 
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PLATE CXLIV 
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LORD BALTIMORE S SHOOT 
THE DOWER HOUSE, NEAR MARLBORO, PRINCE GEORGE COUNTY, MARYLAND 
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WINDOW DETAIL—NEAR EASTON, TALBOT COUNTY, MARYLAND—BUILT ABOUT I790 
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MINOR DOORWAY, THE JAMES BRICE HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


PLATE CXLVIII 
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See Drawing Page 156, Volume xv, Number 6 
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See Drawing on Pages 154-156, Volume xv, Number 6 
WINDOW AND CORNICE, THE JAMES BRICE HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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DOORWAY, LIVING ROOM, THE JAMES BRICE HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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THE LIVING ROOM 


E JAMES BRICE HOUSE 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


MANTEL IN LIVING ROOM 
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DOORWAY, THE JONES-SAPPINGTON HOUSE, LIBERTYTOWN, 
FREDERICK COUNTY, MARYLAND 
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THE JONES-SAPPINGTON HOUSE, LIBERTYTOWN, FREDERICK COUNTY, MARYLAND 
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STAIRWAY, THE JONES-SAPPINGTON HOUSE, LIBERTYTOWN, 
FREDERICK COUNTY, MARYLAND 


HE house built by Abraham Jones in 1795 
would not be entirely unusual in the tidewater 
country of Maryland, but he built in Liberty- 
town in western Maryland. The town consists now of 
only a half dozen buildings, and records do not show 
it was ever much larger. But this house (Plates CLIv- 
CLV) isa record of the traditions of urbanity and hos- 
pitality Jones took with him into the“‘west country.” 


The semicircular arch enclosed by the triangular 
entablature and the gouge ornamentation of this 
doorway record the sophistication, the generous 


hospitality of the old South. 


WHITE PAINT 
has 


Preserved 


the Record 


0 if our 
Colontal Past 


This record has been preserved because this so- 
phistication of the day demanded the full glory of 
the ornaments’ details. They painted them white, 
and by painting they saved them for our admiration. 


Today, many of these records of the past are even 
more effective than when first painted, for new 
coats of scientifically formulated paints are clearer, 
and more brilliantly emphasize the lights and shad- 


_ ows of the detail. Paints formulated with Zinc pig- 


ments—Zine Oxide and “‘Albalith” Lithopone— 
effect clearer, brighter, smoother finishes. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Gi te 
inc’ 
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ESTABLISHED 1848 


160 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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National LUMBER Manufacturers 


ARCHITECTS TODAY CAN 


MAINTAIN COLONIAL BUILDING STANDARDS 
BY SPECIFYING TREE MARK LUMBER 


PANELING, STAIRCASE, CUPBOARD AND MANTELPIECE FROM A MARYLAND HOME BUILT ABOUT 1690 
Now installed at the Baltimore Art Museum. See construction details on facing page. 


\ \ ITH painstaking care, Colonial architects personally 
selected every piece of lumber they used in building homes. 
Only by the most rigid inspection could they make sure of 
uniform quality. 

Rarely can the modern architect afford time for such 
examination. And fortunately, it is no longer necessary. By 
specifying Tree Mark, he can get lumber that exactly meets 
his requirements. The National Lumber Manufacturers As- 


sociation guarantees that all lumber stamped with the Tree 
Mark symbol is of standard size and conforms to such other 
specifications as may be branded on it by the expert grader. 

Every architect should have the booklet, “Information 
on Lumber and Where to Find It.” Compiled by experts 
under the guidance of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, it is a complete index to authoritative data on 


Nineteen great associations affiliated with the 
National Association maintain supplementary in- 
formation and service organizations. Guaranteed 
grade-marked Tree Mark lumber is available in 
all these species: 


*California Redwood Association, San Francisco, 
Calif.—Redwood 


tCalifornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers 
Association, San Francisco, Calif.—California 
Pines, White Fir 

tHardwood Manufacturers Institute, Memphis, 
Tenn.—Oak, Gum, Aromatic Red Cedar, Southern 
and Appalachian Hardwoods 


*+North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va.— 
North Carolina Pine 


*tNorthern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers 
Association, Oshkosh, Wis.—Hemlock, Maple, 
Birch and Northern Hardwoods 

*tNorthern Pine Manufacturers Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—White Pine, Norway Pine 

*tSouthern Cypress Manufacturers Association, 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Cypress and Tupelo 

*+Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La.— 
Long Leaf and Short Leaf Southern Yellow Pine 

*+Western Pine Manufacturers Association, Port- 
land,Ore.—PondosaPine,IdahoWhitePine,Larch 

*+West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash.—Douglas Fir, Sitka Spruce, West Coast 
Hemlock, Western Red Cedar 


*tMaple Flooring Manufacturers Association, 
Chicago, IIl. 


any lumber problem. Send for your free copy today. 


*Oak Flooring Manufacturers Association of the 
United States, Memphis, Tenn. 


National American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 


National Association of Wooden Box Manufac- 
turers, Chicago, IIl. 


British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manufac- 
turers, Ltd.; Vancouver, B. C. 


a Columbia Loggers Association, Vancouver, 
as vig Wood Preservers Association, Chicago, 


Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash. 
ore Office Furniture Associates, Inc., NewYork, 


*Standard lumber bearing this Association’s grade-mark available in these species. 
tLumber shipments protected by Manufacturer’s Certificate of Car Contents available in these species. 


“American Standard Lumber from Americas Best Mills” 
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DETAIL SOUTHWEST ROOM—THE JAMES BRICE HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


See Elevation on opposite page 


BUILDING Balsam-Wool INSULATION 


MANUFACTURED - bY: eee: CONVERSION - eeO: -CLOQUET- MINNESOTA 
SULATION DIVISION 


WEYERHAEUSER: FOREST PRODUCTS 


THE JAMES BRICE HOUSE, BUILT IN 1740 AT ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


(See drawings on pages 154-156,Volume xv, Number 6) 


Complete Modern Heating Equipment 


includes Boiler, Radiators and BALSAM-W oOoL 


6 Rie of heating in terms of complete 
equipment—the boiler to make heat, the 
radiators to distribute it—the Balsam- 
Wool Blanket to keep it in the house. Think 
of Balsam-Wool when you specify heating 
equipment. Think of heating equipment 
when you specify Balsam-Wool—remem- 
bering that you can reduce necessary radi- 
ation at least 25% in a house that is com- 
pletely insulated with this flexible blanket 
in the full inch thickness. This saving pays 


all or at least a large part of the cost. Bal- 


sam-W ool does what rigid insulations leave 


undone. It caulksinto every crack and crev- 


ice, fits snugly between studdings, joists 
and rafters. It is made for insulation and 


THe ENGINEERING DepartTMENT of the Wood Conversion Company, will be glad to submit their 
recommendations on any specific problem and to assist in the solution of sound deadening problems. 


BUILDING Balsam-Wool INSULATION 
MANUFACTURED: BY-: WOOD: CONVERSION -CO-CLOQUET: MINNESOTA 


WEYERHAEUSER: FOREST. PRODUCTS 
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nothing else—an added material, not a sub- 
stitute for some essential structural part. 
There are two factors responsible for the 
high efficiency of Balsam-Wool as a heat 
insulator; namely, the materials used and 
the manner in which they are put together. 
A wood product, Balsam-Wool takes ad- 
vantage of all the natural heat resistance 
of wood multiplied many times by a rear- 
rangement of the cellular wood fibres into 
a “wool” form containing millions of dead 
air cells. The fact that the Kraft paper liners 
on Balsam-Wool are not stitched or punc- 
tured in any way further increases its re- 


- sistance to the passage of heat, wind and 


moisture. 
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